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REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


* FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIs 
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RARTH, TO HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER; TO LOOSE 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.—Jidble. 
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UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


MAINE! Tuomas THorn, for murder, 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison. 
Time of execution any day, 

RHODE ISLAND! Simon T. Hicks. 
for murder. ‘To be executed November; 
1847. Can reither read nor write. Age 25. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Lawrence Harney, 
for the murder of his wife at Easton. 


James Rices, to be hung on the 138th of 


August. 
ripGeT Harman, at Philadelphia. 

of execution not known. 

Joun Parker, 2 of Butler, for the murder 

Mary Myers, § of the husband of the lat- 
ter. ‘Time of execution not fixed, 

Martin Snay, for the murder of John 
Reece. Time of execution unknown. 

MARYLAND! Wm. Wueeter, aslave> 
for engaging in an insurrection ; 
execution unknown. , 

GeorGe Queen, the slave of John D. 
Dowling, Esq., for the murder of Jesse Cook. 
Time of execution unknown. 

Watxer. To be executed in Baltimore. 
Time of execution not known. 

ILLINOIS! Atowzo Pennineron, 
the murder of Simon Davis. 
eution not fixed. 

ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of 


his sister-in-laW; time of execution unknown. 


Time 


for 


Time of exe- 


KILLED—By the State of South Carotina, 
(the Church standing by and consenting to his 


death) at Sumpterville, on the 23d ult., Reuben 


8. Starke. 





time of 


: . . . 
mental power, with eflicacy, in proportion 


WPIRUSONLRIS PRIN D. 
SSS = = —_ 
For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
CRIME: 

Irs Causes anv 1Ts CurE.—No. IV. 


Two special remedies for the cure of crime 
yet remain to be considered,—viz., universal 
and complete education, and organization of 
the Social State. We bespeak attention to 
each in its order. And, é 

1. To Universat Epvucarion, This im- 
plies, essentially, two things:—the integral, 
full, and free developement of all the powers 
—physical, intellectual, and moral—of the 
individual; and the extension of the same to 
all. 


an individual has no very remarkable natu- 


There is an idea quite prevalent, that if 


ral tendencies for learning, he may as well be 
left to grow up without knowledge, other 
than that afforded him at the common school. 
Butit strikes us that there is much more need 
of education, when there is a natural lack of 





meutal power, than in case of its possession, 
Education developes, brings out, and applies | 


| organ. 


sions; and thus give to themselves and socie- 
ty, the wealth of truest and divinest life? 
The physical powers, too, need educating, 
that health and strength, that energy and ef- 
ficiency, as well as true aad genial flow of 
life and happiness, may accompany each in- 
dividual through his whole earthly career, 
and be a medium through which visions of 
the higher and the diviner life, shall flow 
down into his spirit; and by their attractive 
power, draw the soul onward and “upward to 
the completest harmony, and the most inte- 
And who are those who need this 
most? The weakest 
While, therefore, there should be 
universal education, the most needy should 
And, 
what is of greater importance than every 


rior bliss! 
education ones, of 


course. 
be first and specially attended to. 


thing else, the development should be inte- 
gral, Not only should the physical, the in- 
tellectual, and the moral powers be addressed 
by the most perfect methods; but also all the 
more special elements, embraced in this gen- 
eral classification; as, in the physical nature, 
every bone, every muscle, and every vital 
In the intellect, all the knowing, and 


;to the perfection of the original capacity, and all the reasoning powers. And in the moral 
* . ‘a ' . . ° . “s* 

ithe method of its own operation. Where | nature, each moral and religious susceptibili- 

i there is little mental power, there will be but | ty; with the social affections, and the domes- 


! 
' 
‘ 


‘as 
little developed. 


/come in opposition to the fiat of nature, and 


But thal little will surely 
be brought out; which, certainly, is far bet- 
The 


in a practical sense—that the weak and im- 


ter than to let it die. idea is atheistic 


becile are of nothing worth!—that, in their 
sphere, like the drunkard in his, they must | 


be left to vegetate for atime, and*then ‘die 
off.’ For what are the weak ones here? Why 


have they a place on this globe? Do they 





is the fact of their being here a qppttaree; | 
Nay! the Creator had a | 


tion of her will? 
design in relation to them. That design, | 





however, is very far from being fulfilled by | 


| the mere fact.of their birth: They must. 


é ! 
| grow, in other words, be developed—educa- 


Their passions must be made to harmonize; | 
and thus, useful to themselves, and world. | 
Without education, they are useless, and | 
worse. With it, blessings flow in their path- | 
way; and the world, even, is conscious of the | 
more steady and equable pulsations of its | 
life. 

Universal education is the effort of the age | 
in which Philanthropy, in this | 
sphere, seeks even to educate, and bahay | 





we live. 


make useful, the very lowest in the scale 
of intellect—even the idiot race! Who would 

have thought it? 
why he is a fool who would attempt the thing ! 
Yet it is even so, and the thing is even suc- 
cessful beyond all 


Make scholars of fools! 


previous conjecture,— 
Many have already been redeemed from the 
extreme midnight of intellectual darkness, 
and made to see a few faint streaks of light. 
This is so much gained. Besides, some 
dawnings of real, and not mere passive hap- 


piness, have accompanied this education of 





the idiot. He is also made in a measure. use- | 


ful.. And, what is the greatest achievement | 
| 
| 


of all in the case, is the discovery of capact- 
ty for developement, where it was thought, 
even by the most sanguine educational re- 
formers, there was none, or next to that. 


If such be the results in regard to the in- 


tellectual idiot, may we not expect something | 


from the moral education and training ot 
those originally deficient in moral capacity ?| 
Is not the moral nature as capable of develop- | 
ment asthe mental? And if so, may not, and 
should not the morally weak ones have their | 
moral feelings developed into such free play, 

as to restrain the out-birth of the baser pas- 





Each attribute of the soul 
and body would then have free play, accord- 


tic attractions. 


ing to its relative degree of strength; pro- 
ducing that endless variety of life, of which 
nature every where gives us examples, and 
in which we find her truest equilibrium. 
With such education as this, would there 
be any such thing as crime? Without such, 
can there be any effectual and permanent 
guaranty against nt? We 
and therefore propose this, as the cure for 


know of none; 
crime, in so far as ignorance acts in its pro- 
duction, 

But here we shall be reminded of the utter 
impossibility of realizing such guaranty. 
The state of the world as it is, precludes the 


| one \ . . ° ‘ ° 
ted. ‘hey must have what natural power | idea of such universal and integral education. 
they do possess brought into requisition.— | Our reply is, there is no alternative! Educa- 


tion or ciime; moral development or infer- 
nal life!) Education or your purse+your 
life! The expulsion of ignorance or social 
death! But, to educate the world is a much 
easier task, if we would but think so, than 
I¢is far 
easier than to make laws and execute penal- 
ties. We only ask the world to educate, 
with half the zeal it punishes crime, and 
We 
warrant this result; for it is the nature of 
the thing itself. 

But then, how shall we get at this matter? 


we are in the habit of supposing. 


there will soon be no crime to punish. 


Our present system of education, from the 
com.non village school, to the college and the 
university, does not contemplate universal 
and integral education. It does not propose 
even the integral education of the compara- 
tively small number who come within its in- 
Much less, then, can it reach those 
What, then, is to be 
done—how shall we reach the little ones that 


fluence. 
beyond its sphere. 


perish, with equal potency as the strong souls 
who live? The answer is found, 
2. In 


Society. 


THE COMPLETE ORGANIZATION OF 

Thewniverse is organized. From 
the sun to the planets;. from the stars to the 
sun; and from the whole to the grand vortex 
of nature’s life, oRGANIZATION is one of the 
most prominent facts. So perfect is the or- 
ganization here, that, 


‘The music of the spheres, 


from nature’s grand olian Harp, is but the 
soft, low breathing of the Infinite, through 
the golden threads of universal life, that link 
the globes in loving unison together, and all 


to God! And without organization, there is 


no movement wortliy the name of life—none 
worthy its Author. But Society,-at present, 
forms an exception to this rule, in no incon- 
siderable degree. ‘The social state, however, 
is organized in some degree, though that 
be small; which is an indication to man of his 
duty as tothe completion of the work. Sub- 
ordinate to God, man becomes himself a cre- 
ator. The spheres of his creative power 
are the surface of the globe, and society. By 
art and science he beautifies cnd perfects the 
one, removing nature’s evils, and substitu- 
ting good. And by the same instrumentali- 
ties, he organizes the other, according to na- 
ture’s laws, and this dispels social depravities 
—the greatest of which is crime! 

Man is a being of sense as well as of soul. 
He has a material nature as well as a spirit- 
ual one. The wants of the former demand, 
and are the first to demand satisfaction.— 
Man should, therefore, in the first place, or- 
ganize the productive forces of human life, 
that he may have unity of system, that he 
may realize the greatest economy, and that 
the present discords of these forces may be 
forever dispelled, Among the first and most 
important of these productive forces, are 
Capital and Labor, ‘These are now divorced, 
‘They need uniting. They can do nothing 
They may do something 

But they can work won- 


entirely apart. 

partially united. 
ders when brought into the truest unison.— 
For in such unison the rights of each would 
be respected, which is not now the fact.— 
There would be a just distribution of profits, 
were they rightly organized. Speculation, 
especially in the necessaries of life, would be 
unknown. Machinery 
grand scale, for the good of all. 
a foundation for harmonic life in all depart- 


would work, on a 
And. thus 
ments would be laid. ‘Time and means for a 
perfect education would be available to every 
one. A passion would be speedily excited 
for the education itself; and a noble ambition, 
and a permanent and rational enthusiasm 
would be brought to bear upon all the enter- 
prizes of life. With the chaos of life, as it 
Is, ign ance, poverty, intemperance, wir, 
siaverditha licentiousness, would depart for- 
ever; and crime; the pivot of them all, 
would be known no more, 


Without such organization of interests, 
With 


it, we hope for its complete removal—its 


then, we know of no cure for crime. 
radical cure. It is true that much may be 
done, is being done, for the expulsion of 
crime, by present efforts in that sphere.— 
And all honor, we say, to those self-sacrifi- 
civg souls who are spending themselves in 
the great cause of criminal reform. ‘The 
world cannot dispense with their efforts, al- 
though z¢ is not aware of the fact. ‘They are 
exciting inquiry; they are doing a present 
And, above all, their work is a pro- 
It points to a Harmonic Society, 


good. 
phetic ove. 
as steadily, and as truly, as the magnet to the 
pole; and thus guides safely both the pilot 
and the crew, over the raging billows of our 
present false and evil life. Heaven speed 
the day when the Kingdom of God shall 
come, and His will be done on earth as it is 





in Heaven! S. C. H. 

Amesbury, July, 1847. 

Sympathy for the FErring, 
FrieNpDs SPEAR: 

I have just been perusing the beautiful | 
little article in your paper, ‘ the Prisoner and | 
his Peach Tree,’ and my eyes filled with 
tears, as I imagined how grateful I should 
be, were I so unfortunate as to be a prisoner, 
could I but have, not earth enough to raise a | 
tree, but only the privilege of a few pots of | 
flowers, and a cell where the god of day | 


could look on them and cause them to grow. 
Would to God, the hearts of our wealthy 
men might be softened to enlarge the now 
pent up prisons, so that each cell could com- 
mand a few square yards of ground, and that 
euch prisoner night be allowed to do with it 
as pleased him best. How it would tend to 
wear away the monotony of his lonely hours! 
How it would lead him to reflect on the in- 
timacy between his own happiness and use- 
fulness. But, friends Spear, these reflections 
lead on to so many others that I am lost in 
contemplating the good that might be accom- 
plished, if the mind and time, and money 
now spent by wealthy individuals, as they be- 
lieve to good advantage, but which I believe 
is uselessly spent, were laid out differently, 
and as L.would do, 

Let those who build houses for the purpose 
of renting them to the poor, instead of nar- 
rowing down the tenant to the side-walk of 
the street on one side, and the passage to the 
privy on the other, let them give their tene- 
ments a good play-ground for the children of 
their tenants, and take some interest in the 
growth of love and gentleness in this noisy 
generation, and the cultivation of refinement 
in the tenants; apd use their influenée to 
have these parents be parents indeed, instead 
of merely breeders of victims for the peni- 
tentiagjes and alms-houses. Let them take 
such an interest as to feel that one of ‘ these 
little ones’ can not in the least be neglected 
without the whole community being made to 
suffer, as it now does, from the past neglect 
of the capitalist; and when they do take hold 
of these things and feel, as they really must, 
that the happiness of others affects them- 
selves as much, ay! more than the difference 
between two and siz per cent. on capital in- 
vested, there will then be an improvementiin 
the condition of the people; and Yylen we 
cure the people we shall no more have cause 
to weep over the misery of a prison, or have 
our hearts throb at the mercy bestowed on 
the unfortunate, who is so fortunate as to be 
shut from the world, where he can have the 
privilege to raise a companion for his soli- 
tude and misfortune. 

Had I the means, how soon’ would I en- 
large the domestic circle of each little tene- 
ment, and make the inmates neat and happy. 
My leisure moments should be spent in seek- 
ing happiness for myself by visiting them and 
giving them useful lessons of improvement, 
and teaching and illustrating to their under- 
standing that the happiness of each consists 
In this way weuld 
for in this way, real and 


in the other being happy. 

I seek happiness; 

unfailing happiness is only to be found. 
Yours, &c., 


AUNT SOPHIA, 











Tue Orpaan.—Don’t speak harshly to 
him. He had no father to direct his steps, 
Temptation 


Be not se- 


no mother to watch over him. 

was before him, and he yielded. 
vere—perhaps one king word wall save him 
from ruin. Do not drive him to more gross 
acts of sin, but manifest by your voice and 


Had 


e been blessed with a mother’s care be would 
1e beer 


your tears that you are his real friend, 


not have stepped aside from the path of ree- 
titude. Now he feels that no one cares for 
him—no one pities him—no one loves him. 


Go to him, and be his friend, his guide, his 





| counsellor, and you will save him from the 


depths of degradation. There is nothing so 


‘tu il as sy P ithy, to allay bad passi ns 
and incline the heart to virtue. How sweet 


the reflection—I have drawn a soul from vice 


and placed him in the path of virtue, and 
now he is bearing the fruits of usefulness on 


earth—Trey Telegraph. 
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*T shall ask for the abolition of the penalty of death until 
I have the infallibility of human judgment demonstrated to 
me.’—LarayETTE. 
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The Prisoner’s Friend Society and the 

Society for Aiding Discharged Convicts. 

The two Societies whose names stand at 
the head of this article are often confounded 
one with the other, or supposed to be one and 
the same, although their spheres of action, 
though cognate, are quite distinct. It has 
been thought advisable that the precise pro- 
vince of each should be defined, that the be- 
nevolent may act intelligently with regard to 
them. A brief statement of the object of 
each will suffice to enable those liberal per- 
sons who feel an interest in the condition of 
prisoners, to disburse their bounty to one or 
the other of these valuable associations, orto 
divide it in such proportions between them, 
as they may think will best answer the end 
they wish to promote. 

The object of the ‘ Society for Aiding Dis- 
charged Convicts’ is sufficiently expressed in 
its title. Its specific purpose is to assist the 








the Prisoner’s Friend Society oa as tao, howethe; to “dete this evil, is ey 
equally claiming what help it has to give. Some regard is had to classification; but nec- 
It will be seen from this brief sketch of the essarily very imperfect, from the want of 
operations of the two Societies, that their room, We had an opportunity for private 
scope, though having the same direction, is conversation with the prisoners, and every 
Consequently, the publics to encouragement was given them to make com- 

which they may severally appeal for assist- | plaint of their treatment, if they had any. 
ance, are quite different. ‘The Society for) But they all seemed to be satisfied that their 


not identical. 








prisoner, when discharged from the State’s 
Prison, to procure employment for him, or to 
help him in his endeavors after a better life. 
It is not an agitating Society, Its purpose is |’ 
not to produce an amendment in the existing | 
systems of prison discipline, or to procure the | 
abolition of the gallows. Its distinet and 

easily understood object is to take by the 

haad the unfortunate convict, when he sat | 
forth from his dreary prison-house, and to! 
attempt to lead him into the paths of a virtu- 

ous and happy life. A most beneficent and 
blissful purpose, and one which must needs 
command the sy mpathies and the encourage- 
ment of every humane heart! 


The management of the business of this So- | 
ciety is mainly in the "© its General 
Agent, Dr. Augustine C. Taft, who is also 
the State Agent for the same purpose. Our 
readers are, of course, aware, that an Agency 
for the aid of Discharged Convicts, aid by 
the State, was established by law a year or 
two since, The State and the Society are em- 
inently fortunate in the character of the gen- 
tleman employed as their agent. All who 
knoW him know that a more humane, intelli- 
gent, disinterested and sincere man could not 
be found for the trusts of this benevelent of- 
fice. We believe that the most entire confi- 
dence may be placed in him as to the faithful | 
and judicious application of all means placed 
at his disposal for the benefit of the discharged 
convict. 


| 





The Prisoner’s Friend Society, on the oth- 
er hand, és an Agitating Society. Its object 
is not merely to extend a friendly hand to the 
unhappy convict, when he exchanges the 
workshop and the cell for the world, though 
this is an important part of their duty; but 
to act upon the general mind for the amelio- 
ration of the existing system of punition. It 
lays its axe at the root of the gallows-tree, 
and it seeks to convert the pena) prison into a 
School of Instruction and Reform. It contem- 
plates the entire abolition of the penalty of 
death, and such a mitigation in the severity, 
or in the administration, of the other penal 
laws, as will best promote the welfare of the 
eriminal, and that of the Commonwealth. 
This it proposes to do by the support and cir- 
culation of this paper, as its organ; by the 
agitation of the subject of the Proper T'reat-| 
ment of Criminals among the people, by the 


living voice of the lecturer; by a systematic 





plan of petitioning the Legislature for the ab- | 
olition of the Gallows and the een 
of Prison Discipline; and by all other meth- 
ods, lawful and proper, for the accomplish-| | 


ment of the great ends at which it aims. | 


It does not neglect, however, the case of | 
the discharged convict, whenever it has the| 
opportunity, and the power, of helping him. | 
It is always ready to aid in this good work to | 
the utmost of its ability. Its sphere of useful-| 
ness in this department is, we believe, a little 
wider, even, than that embraced by the other | 
The State Agent is limited, by the 
terms ef his office, to the convicts discharged 
fron 


of his services, and, if we are not misinform- 


Society. 


the State’s Prison, as the beneficiaries 
ed, the attention of the Society is mainly, if 
not exclusively, directed to the relief of this' 
class of 
large class, not less in need of assistance, con- 
Houses of 
Correction throughout the State; and not in- 


criminals. There is, however, a 


tinually issuing from the various 
from 


fro;< nant! - -_. . 
‘requently persons recently discharged 


“ies of other States, make appli- 


cation for advice and assistance, as well as 
Cmilio a _ ¥ 
( imiles of prisoners left unprotected by 


the imprisonment of the husband or father 


| — aaa . ? 
All th various descriptions of unfortunates 


‘land,) accompanied us over the buildings, 


;omy, 


the Aid of Discharged Convicts taking no keeper did his best by them. 

ground, as a Society, against Capital Punish- | The House of Correction is a larger and 
ment, or in favor of any alleviation in the better ventilated and lighted building, and its 
present mode of administering prison disci- | occupants have the advantage of employ- 
pline, (though we are happy to believe that, ment. They, too, had no complaint to make 
nearly, if not quite, all who are active mem- ‘of their treatment, though :nost of them be- 
bers of it are warmly interested in these. _ing confined for drunkenness, had a strong 
things, as individuals,) it can appeal with | sense of injustice as to the proportion of their 
punishment to their offence. On this subject 
we shall have a word to say by andby. She- 
riff Mann has added a feature to the adminis- 
tration of this department, which is a great 
improvement on matters as he found them. 
in society. He prevailed on the county to purchase a 
ing so manifestly useful and beneficent, and tract of land adjoining the House of Correc- 
so entirely free from all suspicion of inter- tion, which he has made a garden and nur- 


perfeet propriety for assistance to those who 
are entirely satisfied with existing penal insti- 
tutions, as well as to those that are dissatisfied 
with them. And we believe that it can de- 
rive whatever aid it may need from that class 
The objects of the Society be- 


meddling with things as they are, it is hardly sery, employing in it the labor of the prison- 
conceivable that it cannot draw upon the ers. 

wealthy inhabitants of Boston and Massachu- | The permission to work in ‘the grounds is 
setts for the moderate amount needed for its used as an inducement to good conduct, and 
purposes. Whatever be the faults of is eagerly sought for as an exchange for 
Boston, refusing to assist any distressed class close confinement. The beneficial moral and 
physical effect of sueh a system is obvious. 
The prisoners have greater facilities for es- 
cape under it, but we believe that they have 


The moral influ- 


may 
of men isnot one of them. And, especially, 
if itcan be made clear that the demand on 
its bounty is specific, and cannot be diverted 
been scarcely ever used. 

The public to which the Prisoner’s Friend ence of the confidence thus placed in them— 
Association must look for help, in an impor- of their being placed, as it were, upon honor, 
tant part of its mission, is of a much narrow- must be of the most blessed description. We 
We cannot expect assistance do not know ae has been adopt- 


; but it well deserves 


to any purpose aside from the ostensible one, 


er compass. 
| from those who regard the Gallows us a di- ed i in any other county 
vinely ordained institution, one of the neces- ‘imitation, and we Sepe it will become univer- 
sary props of civil society, or who think that. sally adopted, even if it should not be, as we 
prisons and penitentiaries have already reach- believe it is, a source of profit to the county. 
ed their culminating point of perfection, for| This visit, however, to these places of de- 
the abolition of the one, or the perfection of tention and punishment, thus conducted with 
the other. It is only the smaller class of men as much humanity and wise discretion as is 
and women who are resolved that the stain perhaps compitible with the present arrange- 
of blood shall be washed from the hands of ment of county buildings, only made us feel 
the State, and that the influences of Religion, more strongiy than ever the necessity for a 
Humanity and Seience, shall gild the dismal radical reform of the existing system. A new 
walls of the prison-house, and bless them! gaol is imperatively demanded, not only of 
that dwell therein, as they have never yet greater comfort and convenience to the pris- 
done; it i§such and such only that the Pris- oner, but providing for the separate confine- 
oner’s Friend Association can expect to come | ment, at least at night, of prisoners detained 
up to their help in their necessity. We nei- for trial or committed for punishment. The 
ther ask, nor expect, aid for these purposes opportunity for occupation, also, should be 
from any who fear Agitation, or who shrink given for all such persons as might desire it. 
from Inquiry. Agitation and Inquiry are our But the provision for separation, or the very 
| business, which, God helping us, we mean to | wisest classific ation, of persons at this stage 
do thoroughly. , But of those who reject the of confinement, where there can be no re- 
doctrine of the divinity or of the policy of straint upon their intercourse with each other, 
breaking men’s necks, and who believe a great ‘and they are entirely idle, must force itself 
work is yet to be done before the treatment upon every reflecting person who visits the 
of criminals becomes as wise and humane as best conducted of our gaols. It seems to us 
it should be; of such we expect, and we de- that this isa matter that calls for attention 
mand, not only good wishes, but substantial quite as loudly and imperatively as the im- 
help. And of those opposed to the agitation provement of penal prisons. ‘The common 
of the Capital Punishment and Prison ques- gaol is but too often the nursery for the 
we do not hesitate to ask, as we have State’s prison, and by the present system the 
received, funds to be applied to the relief of State almost compels the novice in the one 
the prisoner, or of his family; which funds | to become a graduate in ‘the other.—e. 

they may rest assured will ever be sacredly | pear ae Saal 

devoted to the specific purposes for which 
they may be contribut:« d. 
we think due to our sister Society, w 


tions, 


Barbarism in England, 


Among the many devices of barbarous 


for putting the money of the subject 


This explanation | 
ich has 
our hearty good wishes for its entiré success 
in the field in which it has limited its action, vention of the forfeiture of lands and 
and shall never want our good word or help- for treason and felony. We had supposed 
that these laws were become obsolete in Eng- 
land, and that the inhuman anomaly of pun- 
the guilty, 


times 
into the coffers of the sovereign, was the in- 
goods 
ing hand; and due also to ourselves, that 
there may be no misunderstanding or clash- 


ishing the innocent with was 
among the traditions of those feudal absurdi- 
ties which are now known only by report. 


it seems 


ing between two Societies so nearly allied 
in the spirit, and yet so distinct in the sphere, 
of their benevolent labors.—e. 

3ut if it has appeared to be dead, 


Dedham Gaol. it was only sleeping until a victim presented 
: , e “ier itself tempting enough to arouse its latent vi- 
A short time since, we visited the Norfolk |. ,. 
tality. 

We learn from late English papers that a 


Commission was recently held at Hertford, 


County Gaol and House of Correction. at | 
Dedham, in company with a friend, who is 
the work of the reforma- 


It was by no means our first 


much engaged in dinate 
,to inquire what property, real and personal, 
| tion of prisons. pA 

was possessed by James Tawell, who was ex- 
visit; but we had never made so thorough an | “ 
before, Mr. 


Sheriff Mann, who is also the keeper of the 


ecuted about two years since for poisoning 


‘examination of the premises 


his paramour. This abandoned person, who 
jhad been a Quaker, and retained the plain 
dress and language to the hour of his death, 


had 


amassed property to the amount of near ten 


gaol, (governor, they would eall it in Eng- 


Was an astute man of business, and 


and seemed desirous that their whole econ- 


as managed by him, should be thorough- H ried? 
: e was marricd to a re- 


of chil- 


thousand pounds. 
ly examined, 


And, 


spectable woman, and had a family 
a oe ats a rh . 
certainly, he had no reason to shrink |drep, The considered , the 





jury evidence, 
er yy ip etionti ara rer ner see . : . ° . 
from investigation, Ey ry thing seemed to (one of the principal witnesses being the un- 

' . - 
be done that the materials furnished to him happy widow, who, the report states, ‘ wept 
he tha anciiiee mo Bas . J , Be as’ ! 
by the county enabied him to do, for the b bitterly, and appeared suffering ufder great 
treatment of the psisoners. ‘Th ol was distress of mind,’) and returned a verdict as 
built some th rty years 220, lays when to the amount of property in the possession of 
the prevention of es ape s ed to be the Tawell at the time of his death. And with | 
ler thie . . . : ‘ . 

only thing to be desired;—and, certainly, it. all the coolness of legal de eogeebtrt Mg 
must be a very clever work: who ld perty will be reduced to money, and the ay als 
make his way out of it. Light and air were, dropped into th exchequer of the British 
of course, secondary considerations, and the Empire! 
P - _ > os) . . F — 
allowat or thes ] XUPh rathe * ol the We cannot but h pe, especially asa er 


¢ 


shortes that s rupuiou I ilines iu deal of ind ap pears to be { 


ignation 


the. proceeding by influential mecilione of 
the Press, that the Queen’s Government 
will remit this particular forfeiture, and 
provide by law for the cessation of this 
cruel custom. It was surely punishment 
enough for the poor Tawells to have had a 
profligate husband and father brought to the 
gallows for his crimes, without their being re- 
duced to poverty for an offence in which they 
had no part or lot. Such a proceeding is a 
disgrace to moi'ern civilization, This law of 
forfeiture is a logical deduction from the ab- 
surd feudal fictions on which English institu- 
tions are constructively founded, and which 
it has been the work of Constitutional Liberty 
and Common Sense to demolish by degrees 
for the last three hundred years.—e. 





Ragged Schools of London—No. 7. 


In former numbers, we stated the progress 
of these schools, not only in London, but in 
France. We shall close our series by some 
reflections on this wonderful movement of 
the present age. 

We learn fromthe efforts of these few 
philanthropists that it is cheaper to educate 
than to punish, to build school-houses than 
prisons. Yet centuries will probably elapse 
before the truth will be fully realized and 
understood. In every civilized land, a prison 
is supposed to be as necessary as_a school or 
achurch. And generally the gibbet has been 
supposed a necessary appendage. Society 
needs an entire renovation. But he who en- 
ters on such a work must endure reproach 
and persecution, if not martyrdom. And the 
severest trials will come from the very class 
who are most to be benefitted. 

How dreadful is the thought that children 
should suffer sv much from the neglect of 
society ! 
on asummer day, in the blessed sunshine, 
and warm air. 
hear the merry laugh and the hearty shout. 
You see them careering over the open ground, 
here a leg out and there an arm. All indi- 
cates that God made children to be happy, 
and that even misery will fo¥get itself? You 
converse with one of these boys. 





are red, swollen, 
His clothes are thread-worn. 
his shaggy bush of hair, 
sharp with want, yet beaming with intel-| 
ligence. He has learned the arts. He can 
lie, beg, and steal. He must beg, or steal, 
or starve. He goes as regularly to his w ork | 
each morning as the merchz 
He, with his associates, are turned out, like 
sheep to the hills, or cattle to the field, 


Look beneath! 
You see a face! 


certain supply must be brought home, or a 
brutal beating awaits them. Who wonders 
at the rapid growth of crime? Such children 
cannot pay for an education, nor avail them-| 
selves of a gratis one, if offered. There is) 


| 





no asylum to receive them, no schoolmaster \« 
to instruct them. Let us no longer denounce 

the Rajpoot and the Chinese for the barbarous 

practise of exposing infants. Their only | 
passage to school is through the prison: their | 
passport is a conviction of crime. How 
many there are who know nothing of a Bible 
uutil they find one within the dark walls of a 
But we must close, and we feel that | 


prison! 
we cannot do better than to present the read- 
er with the following eloquent extract:—c, s. 


*When one thinks of one’s own happy boys at | 
home, bounding free on the green, and breathing | 
the fresh air of heaven,—or of the little fellow that 
climbs a father’s knee, and asks the oft-repeated 
story of Moses or of Joseph—it is a sad thing to 
look in through the eye let of a cell door, on “the 
weary solitude of a child spelling its way through 
the Bible. It makes one sick to hear men sing the 
praises of the fine education of our prisons. How 
much better and holier were it to tell us of an edu- 
cation that would save the necessity of a prison 
school! Ilike well to see the life-boat, with her brave 
and devoted crew; but with far more pleasure, 
from the window of my old country manse, I used 
to look out at the Bell Rock ‘Tower, standing erect 
amid the stormy waters, where, in the mists of the 
day the bell was rung, and in the darkness of the 
night the light was kindle d; and thereby the mari-| 
ners were “not saved from the wreck, but saved 
from being wrecked at all.’ 


Letter to Daniel Minturn, of New-York, | 
Homes for the Poor. 
Dear Sir: 
I learn from a Kentucky paper that you are 


~ much interested in the subject of houses for the 


Poor. I am constantly writing on that sub- 
ject in my paper, Ihe Prisoner’s Friend... I 
am anxious to have you send me any facts 
relative to a subject of such vast importance. 
I want to arouse my native city to this work. 
I perceive that the subject has been brought 


before Parliameut. What has been done in 
New-York? What is your plan? Are the 
poor willing to go to such t nements? What 


profit would such buildings yield to the capi- 


talist? Would the Rail-Road corporations 
reduce their fare for a morning aud evening 
train? You would much oblige ux by an- 
swering these questions aud se nding any oth- 
er facts. Yours, 

Boston, July 13, 1547. C.SPEAR 





Just look ata group. See them, |! 


Misery itself will siffg. You present, as I have so much to say. 


His feet | 








°° | ness was very special. 





He then gave them good advice. 


Notes by the Way.—No. IV. 


It is diffieult to find a moment to write, as 
I travel so rapidly. Much must be omitted 
till Treturn. From Troy I went to Syracuse, 
which is about 140 miles. While there, I 
called on our friend 8. J. May, who was ona 
visitto Boston. I regretted his absence very 
much. After spending a night there, I left 
for Auburn, where I found, on my arrival, 
several friends. I called on Rev. J. M. Aus- 
tin, who of course, received me very kindly, 
welcoming me, as he always has, to the hos- 
pitalities of his house. The: first acquaint- 
ance I made was that of Governor Seward, 
who took sucha noble part in the case of 
Freeman, the murderer of the Van Nest 
family. I have been shocked at the dreadful 
feeling once manifested in this place against 
this miserable maniac. 1 soon inquired for 
him. 

Visit to tHe Cex or Freeman. 

On entering the cell, we were permitted to 
converse with him, but the poor creature was 
so deaf that it was-all in vain. Our friend, 
Rey. Mr. Austin, attempted it, but he was 
deaf as an adder, He was in a miserable 
cell, chained by the leg, when the poor crea- 
ture could not escape even if the door were 
thrown open. He was very much emaciated, 
and I should judge that he could survive but 
a short time. He ought to be in a comforta- 
ble place. Whatever may have been his 
crime, he is entitled to sympathy, and care, 
especially now when life is so near its close, 
He is a poor, demented creature, unable to 
understand any thing. Gov. Seward said he 
was so stupid that to this day he did not know 
that he was his friend, but actually thought 
that he still kept himin prison, It is now 
generally believed that he was either a fool 
oramaniac. I have gathered many particu- 
lars about him, but must omit them for the 
Of course, 


I went to the State Prison. 
Visit tro THE AvuBURN Parison, 


I went over this great prison very thorough- 


ily. I was, on the whole, pleased with the 


‘appearance of things. The most striking 
difference between Auburn and Charles- 
, that the prisoners eat their dinner 
together. This is thought to be preferable 
to the plan of obliging each prisoner to take 
The System utterly for- 





| his food by himself. 


|bids all conversation between the prisoners, 


though. I was told that sometimes visiters 
| were allowed to speak to them, if the busi- 
It isa very large pris- 
on, having near six hundred inmates. The 
Warden was uncommonly polite, explaining 
every thing to me very minutely. The 
whip is occasionally used. There was a 
man once whipped to death here, also Wyat 
‘killed one of his fellow prisoners. But I 
-must omit many things, as Iam again to be 
off on the morrow, and the mail is about 
closing. I leave here for Port Byron, then 
for Seneca Falls, thence for Canandaigua, 
and then for Buffalo, and finally for Niagara 
Falls; then to return for home.—c., s, 





The Wise and Good Police Officer; 
Passing from the office of the Prisoner’s 


Friend to the neighborhood of Fort Hill and 
| Broad-street, one day last week, 


seeking a 
| place for a poor child whose mother is in 
prison, and whose father is dead, noticing the 
poor dwellings and seeing some of the wretch- 
ed inhabitants, the thought came to my mind 
that I seldom found persons in our jail from 
that part of the city. I was perplexed to 
know why it was so. Meeting soon after the 
who was stationed in that 
neighborhood, I observed to hiin that I sel- 
dom found persons in jail from his district, 
and that probably he did not have much to 
do. He soon explained to me why it was so. 
He informed me that when he was first sta- 
he took a list of all the poor 
children, 

If they 


police officer 


tioned there, 


and of their number of 


families, 


/ were in want, he assisted them; if intoxi- 
| . 
'cated, he had a room to which he took them, 


and kept them until they became quiet and 
sober. Last Thanksgiving week he collected 
one hundred and sixty-five dollars, purchased 
provisions, and distributed them among the 
poor. The natural consequence of this gen- 
erous course has been, that they look upon 
benefactor and father. Not 
assaulted him, or even 
has been 


him as a friend, 
one of them has ever 
saucy word, 
Seldom has he any oc- 

Usually they comply 


civen him a and 


amony them a year, 


casion to confine them. 
with his wishes as soon as they are spoken 
re he 


to. Like the other police o%jcers, he was 


furnished by the high sheriff with the usual 


means of confining the hands of prisoners, 
has never had occasion to use them. 


is Ly- 


He is a wise and good po- 


but he 


The name of this excellent officer 


SANDER MRIPLEY 
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, officer. Could a sufficient number of | The First of August, 


ch persons be constantly employed in Bos- 
our prisons would soon be useless, our 
’ 


An excellent meeting was held in Dorches- 
0 |ter by some of the devoted friends of the 
yrts would be’ vacated, our sheriffs would slave, on Saturday, the $lst, to commemo- 
, unemployed, poverty would be dimin- rate the glorious emancipation of eight hun- 
ned, and crime would be prevented. It is dred thousand human beings, in the British 
ch better to pay for preventing, than for) West Indies. We fondly hope the day will 
jshing crime.—J. M. 8. yet come when American Emancipation can 
We trust the humane 
readers of the Prisoner’s Friend are not un- 
|mindful of the injunction of the apostle, to 
‘remember them who are in bonds, as bound 
with them.’ 

Excellent addresses were delivered on the 
above mentioned occasion, and appropriate 
_songs were sung. We give the following as 


up 








also be celebrated. 





From our New-York Correspondent, 
New-York, Aug. 3, 1847. 


gos. SPEAR: 

Your columns have been so well occupied 
ptely, that I have neglected to write for 
hem. ‘lhe Reviews of the *Third Report’ 
f our Prison Association thathave appeared 
}your paper, the Courier, and the Daily 
jvertiser, have been read in our city with 
eat interest, having been copied into our 
ily papers. We really hope that some) 
ans may be devised to throw some vitali- | 
into your § Prison Discipline Society,’ and | 
hat a portion of its funds may be devoted to | 
cir legitimate purpose, As to the question! 
out the superiority of the Separate System | 
Indeed, I have | 


aspecimen:—sJ. M. Ss. 


BY MARY L. GARDNER. 


Is there one here within whose soul 
Lingers a spark of Freedom’s fire, 
One who would boast with honest pride 
The spirit of his patriot sire, 

One who would scorn the tyrant rod, 
The iron yoke, the galling chain, 

Who will not swell the joyous song 
That comes to-day across the main? 





List! list! the wind exulting bears 
The thrilling note upon its wing; 
é Fight hundred thousand ransomed souls 
I have tried) py: inspiring song of Freedom sing. 
| 
rd to uphold our ‘Auburn’ or Congregate | Long had they bow’d beneath the yoke, 
= . ong ‘ welter’d in a living grave ;’ 
ystein, Which this tate has adopted at such | Long : Living gFaves” 
, : Hees Their chains are broke, and Britain’s isles 
;enormous expense (in buildings, &c.) and| Now bear no impress of a slave. 


pardly know what to say. 
n somewhat surprised lately in finding | 





pyself advocating its cause. 


. . . ' 
br which very reason | fear it will be long} 


| Wake! wake the chorus! shall their shout { 
But under the! 


Upon New England’s hill-tops die, 
Where Freedom first with trumpet tone 
Sent forth her wild and fearless cry? 

No! let it ring o’er hill and vale, 

From Greenland to the Southern plain, 


efore she will give it up. 
perience of fifteen months daily visitation | 
one of our largest prisons, | have found | 
yself almost involuntarily gliding into the | 


PRISONER’S FRIEND. 


joiced at it. 


——__—__—____—_s3—_—_—_— 








have the subsequent proceedings of those who 
seek a change in the course of our society—I 
shall read a letter from him written on the 
evening of that anniversary :— 


Provipencr, May 27, 1845. 

My Dear Sir—I cannoi resist the impulse to 
thank you again for your remarks this morning. I 
had resolved, before you rose, to return home and 
immediately resign office in the society: for I could 
not allow my influence, though ever 80 small, to be 
used for the purpose of (as it seemed to me) vilify- 
ing the intentions of good and honorable men. I 
cannot perceive how we can, withany share of pro- 
priety, use language in respect to absent gentlemen, 
which in the ordinary intercourse of society, would 
be just cause of irreconcilable variance. I agree 
with you entirely as to the object of the society. It 
is to improve the discipline of prisons, and it should 
hail, as fellow-laborers, all who are honestly engag- 
ed in the same cause. The cause requires the trial 
of various experiments, and our business is to collect 
in good faith and with catholic liberality, the results 
ef all, that so, by the comparison of results, the 
best end may be attained. I thank you over and 
over again, for coming forward so nobly in defence 
of the absent, and for placing the object of the so- 
ciety on its true basis, instead of allowing it to be a 
mere antagonist to the gentlemen at Philade!phia. 
In all this, of course, [ mean no unkindness to any 
one. 1 only feel, that by looking at an object stead- 
ily and earnestly in only one light, we are all liable 
to Jose sight of its wider relations. 

1 am, so far as I see, in favor of the Auburn sys- 
tem; but [ want to know something of all the sys- 


‘tems, and am, I trust, anxious to learn the facts. 
iI wrote an article inthe North American Review 


some time since, on the subject. I am inclined to 
the same view still. But this is no reason why I 
should disparage the labor of others. 

You seem interested in this matter, and I feel re- 
I cannot but hope that good will come 
of it. Let me suggest a few things, by way of in- 
dication, that may possibly be improved:— 

1. Is it wise to have our annual reports so far ex 
tempore? What we sanction should be ipsissima 
verba. Our character as men is involved in what 
we hear and order to be published. 


Execution or Starnxe.—Reuben 5. Starke, 
who was recently convicted of the murder of | 
his wife and children, at Sumterville, S. C., 
was executed on Friday the 23d ult. He ad- 
dressed a few remarks to the persons who 
had assembled to see him hung, confessing | 
his guilt and warning them against the evils of | 





intemperance, which, as he said, had caused 
his ruin. 





EDITORS’ TABLE, 


Narrative of William W. Brown, a Fugitive 
Slave. Written by himself. Boston: Pub-| 
lished at the Anti-Slavery office, 21 Corn- 
hill, 1847, 


We have not had time yet to read this} 


work through, though several members of | 


: ° . | 
our family have read it, and pronounce it a | 


Our assistant | 





deeply interesting Narrative. 
editor enjoyed the privilege of reading it in 
manuscript, and spoke of it a week or two ago 
It has | 
an excellent introductory letter written by | 
Edmund Quincey, and a Preface by J. C. | 
We hope for the sake of the | 


very highly in the Prisoner’s Friend. 





Hathaway. 
cause Mr. Brown so ably advocates, as well } 


as for his own sake, it will be extensively | 
| 


circulated.—For sale at the office of the Pris- | 


oner’s Friend. Price $7 1-2 cents bound, or 


| 


25 cents in paper covers.—s. M. 8S. 


Young American's Magazine. 


The leading purpose of this Magazine is, | 
| 
| 


to awaken a more general interest in self-im- 
provement, physical, moral, intellectual, and | 


127 


BRIGHTON MARKET--Aug 2, 1847. 
_ Ar Marketr—670 Beef Cattle, 10 pairs Work- 
ing Oxen, 57 Cows and Calves, 1900 Sheep and 
lambs, and 175 Swine. 

> ‘ 

Mtge rey Cattle—-We quote Extra, $7 00, 
Pow ity, 6 75 a 6 95; 2d quality, 5 00 .a 

ee, Oxen—Sales at $73, 80, 94. 

-ows and Calves—Sales at $16, 21, § 
and 87. i lren dake 

Sheep.— All sold before they arrived at market. 
Old Sheep, from 2 17 to 3 25, and Lambs from 
| 75 to 3. 

Swine—Only one small lot of 60 new ones at 
market; the rest were all left over from last week, 
and in consequence of the small supply, the 
prices obtained were higher than last week, say 
5 1-2 a 6 1-2 at wholesale. 

N. B. The Beef and Sheep markets were very 
brisk, and all sold at the above prices. 











REFORMATORY NOTICES, &c, 
Washingtonian Convention.—The Nor- 
folk County Washingtonians will hold a Convention 
at East Needham, on Wednesday, the 18th, Ad- 
dress by Jacob Carten of Philadelphia. Others 
will also address the meeting. The meeting will 
commence at 2 o’clock, P. M. 


= £. THOMPSON. 


Materials for Philanthropic Labor 
Wanted.—The Ladies of East Needham consti- 
tuting a Social Benevolent Society, feeling that they 
have not sufficient calls upon their time, within the 
limits of their own town, desire to do something to 
relieve the destitute of the city. If any Societies 
or individuals will furnish them with cloth, yarn, 
or work, they will consider it a favor, and be 
prompt in attending to it. All bundles may be sent 
to the store of S. G. Simpkins, 96 Washington st., 
directed to the subscriber. 

CAROLINE W. H. DALL, 
E. Needham, Aug. 10. Cor. Sec. 
Transient Boarding.—I can accommodate 
a few transient boarders, My house is situated in 
London street, No. 30, not far from the Provi 
dence, New Bedford and 'l'aunton depot, and near 


lvocacy of the much abused ‘ Separate | W here even now the soil is cursed 2. It seems to me that our expenditure should be prudential. Itis ably edited by George W. | the Western railroad. JOUN M. SPEAR. 
. By Slavery’s dark and hateful stain. used with great attention to results. ‘I'he statistics 7 
ystem.’ In fact, [ have sometimes thought, | hich be ¥ : but 1 doubt whethe Light. We hope the number of such pub- : NNER ot ures De > Beas Bee 
| which we have are important, but oubt whether 5 | Notice.—The subscriber would be glad ripe 


O, Father! may thy word go forth, 
From India to the Western sea, 

Till millions now in dreadful thrall, 
Can swell the anthem of the Free; 
Till over Afric’s sable race, 

No more is waved oppression’s rod,— 
And man no louger dares for gold 

To sell the image of his God. 


at, untilitis adopted in our prisons, our at-| 
mpts to do good to the prison and to Socie- 
are nearly half wasted. And in this opin- 
yn | find | am sustained by almost every one 
ho has had any thing like similar experi- 
ice to my Own in visiting, conversing with, 
attempting to reform and relieve prison- 








they always bear so closely on our object as they 
might. Why would it not be desirable to investi- 


gate the great subject of Pauperism, and that of | 


Criminal Law, which, together, do almost the 
whole work of filling our prisons? 

3. Do the Executive Committee really take these 
subjects in hand, and give direction to the labors of 
the society? ‘They have a very responsible situa- 
tion, and cannot discharge it by simply auditing 


lications will be increased. The number be- 


| 
fore us contains much interesting matter. | 
Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine for August. | 

This deservedly popular publication is! 
upon our table, and contains the usual | 
amount of valuable articles specially interest- | 





commodate transient persons with board. 
CHARLES SPEAR, 24 London-st. 
Wanted—A place in a good family in the coun 
try for a young lad about 12 years of age, whose 
mother is poor, and wishes to be relieved of the 
burden of supporting him. Apply at Prisoner’s 
Friend Office, 40 Cornhill. 


? pcg face . . bills. Can they not be induced to labor earnestly | . , . - | {2A good little boy, who is fi 
s. I suppose this question will form a por- Massacnusetts Society ror THE ABo- in thie matter? 7 , 7 ing to merchants, * It may be obtained in this! vi.5.6 mother js a eau: Gila eee — 
on of the topics of discussion at the Con-| TION OF Capitan Punitsument.—The de-| 4. It seems that John Augustus, a poor man, | city, of Jordan & Co., and Saxton & Kelt.| was found in a very destitute condition. Apply at 


ution which isto be held in this city, in’ pository of this Society is at this office, where 
I hope we shall have the co-ope- the documents are kept. We have, from the 
nds of Prison Reform ia | first, been the regular Secretary of the Socie- | 





ctober, 
tion of the frie 
I believe it is the |tY- We have opened some correspondence 
in Europe through our paper. 


ston, on the occasion, 


tention to publish the Debates and Essays | 


| 


In London 


has done much. We praise him. ‘This is well. 
Can we not take means for following his example? 

These things have occurred to me, and I know 
that you will pardon me for suggesting them. I be- 
lieve that there is here a field for doing great good. 
When I think of the good which Miss Dix, alone 
and unaided, has done, I cannot but believe that 








The Herald of Truth. 

The August number of this our favorite 
periodical is on our table, in good senson. | 
Success to the publishers in their philan-| 


the oflice of the Prisoner’s Friend, 


40 Cornhill. 


Employment Wanted.—A middie aged 
min wishes for employment either as an account- 
ant or in some department of the musical world, as 
he can tune instruments, make music, &c., and 
writes a good hand. If he can obtain no more con- 


‘ , - , i > » gentleme ‘ | : . . r snial e yme 2W » willi : j 
ithe various subjects, in book form, for @"4 Ireland we have strong friends. In Dar- | we might do more, ‘To the gentlemen of your pro- | thropic efforts to reform the world. We | 8°". ¢ uployment, he would be willing to labor in 
whi S$ subjects, ’ | linet | Neweaatl Ty os tek \fession we specially look for aid in this matter, | ’ : Ww a family. fie has not been a prisoner. Inqnire at 
stribution, Sion at NCwCastlo-upos- Tyne, We BBVE | Can you labor in any philanthropic object with bet- | hope the Herald will be well sustained. €| No. 40 Cornhill. 


Our Society for the Abolition of Capital | t¥° women who are much interested. We! 


I 


ter prospect of success? Excuse my freedom. 


are encouraged when we see publications | 


DAR I CS ae STE CIE BITE ET COT EE 





like the Herald coming into circulation. 


MARRIED, 
In Augusta, Me., July 26, by Rev. Mr. Drew, 
Mr. Wm. R. Gilson, of Abington, Mass., to Miss 
Nancy B. Bicknell of Augusta. 


| . 
ieee on ihe 7 dition | Shall be glad to receive any documents that | baveno right to set you or any one else at work. 
unishment has published a second edition h “4 , ’ y. ; 1 am ashamed to be president of a society for which | 
“ ‘> % f aye ar s = ~ 4 d . 
‘Livingston’s Argument,’ a few hundred | may have a bearing upon this subject or on | 1 do so little, and will gladly remove myself out of | 
which have been sent to you. Burleigh | prisons generally. ‘The Society was formed | the way, and have earnestly desired to do so. I, 
s, Lahout two -years since. Tiere are connect | however, hold myself ready to do any thing that 
a ” § . - F ° 
silts | may be in my power to advance the cause in which 





Lotteli’s Living ge. 
The last numbers are unusually interest-| 
ing. We hope to find room soon for some| 











“8 also published a second edition of his 
ed with it some excellent men, whose efforts 


‘houghts on the Death Penalty.’ Why 
‘ill not the friends make some efforts to cir- 
late these works before the meeting of the | 
What are the friends of 


will not cease till this inhuman law is abol- 


ished. ‘The anniversary isin January. The 
Society needs aid to carry on its operations. 


ext Legislatures? 
his cause doing in Massachusetts, Connecti-|—°- 
t, and Qhio? 
ork will soon blot the bldody page out of 
eir Statute books, at least, it will be the 
ult of the friends of ‘the aboliton,’ if they 
pnot. All that is required is faith and per- 
rering action, in either of the States I have 
amed, to effect it. Shall we have such ac- 
on? 

The Prison Association are making re- 


ewed efforts to reform the City Prison in its 
new city govern- ply him? ‘I was in prison,’ said the great 





Pennsylvania and New- , 
PanrinG ror Linerty ano THIRSTING FOR 


Knowcencs. George Hunnewell writes to 
this office that he has been in jail in Lowell 
more than a year, and has not been tried. 
He wishes to know why he is thus treated. 
Will some of our godd friends in Lowell call 
and see him, inquire into his case, and assist 
him, if he needs it? He wants some copies of 





the Prisoner’s Friend. Will some one sup- 


lanagement, and with our 
‘ Inas- | 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least | 


of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto 


. : Teac . ’ 
nt we hope with some success. So also Teacher, and you came unto me. 


ith the penitentiary on Blackwell’s Island. 
he Committees of the Association having 
he matter in charge, meet once or twice a 
tek, (notwithstanding the hot weather, as 
Yr. Howe remarks,) at the office, or at the 
isons, to further the object. 


me.’—J. M. 8. 





MR, CIIARLES SUMNER’S SPEECH, 
BEFORE THE BOSTON PRISON DISCIPLINE 80- 
a ‘ CIETY, 
lam happy to learn that the condition of| Friday Evening, June 18th. 
l¢prison and prisoners at Sing Sing, con- 





[ConTINUED.] 


. ze . | Here Jet me indulge in a reminiscence. It | 
tues to improve,under the administration | . 


. = ; is the custom to open our meetings with | 
i Mr. Gordon, the new Keeper. Our friend | F S 


‘ : : . | prayer. 
tmpbell continues his labors in the Sunday} __: ‘ : ‘ 
2 4 coe te ; society, that at its earliest anniversary, as | 
thool of the prison, and it is cheering to| on obs ‘ . 
| long ago as 1826, this service was performed 
7 ' 





' 
It appears by the records of our | 


we are engaged. 
lam, my dear sir, 
Yours, very truly, 
Fk. WAYLAND. 

Uv. Sumner, Esq. 

The Committee, appointed under the reso- 
lution, examined the report of the Board of 
Managers, and visited Philadelphia. A re- 
port, prepared by their chairman,(Dr. Howe) 
was made a minority report by the votes of 


the Treasurer and the Secretary, ofticers of | 


the society, and both of them, as it appears 
from the records of the society, connected 
with the authorship ofthe original report, 
which gave occasion to the inquiry, and there- 
fore, it would seem, in the light of delicacy if 
not of parliamentary rules, hardly competent 
members of the Committee. It was next pro- 
posed that the report, although by a minority 
of the Committee, should, in pursuance of 
the instuction contained in the original resolu- 


| tion, ‘be incorporated in the next annual re- 


port.’ ‘This, it appears from the records of 
the society, was submitted to the Board of 
Managers, May 7th, 1846, where it was op- 
On May 2ist it 
was referred to a meeting of the whole socie- 


posed by the Treasurer. 


ty, convened at the dwelling-house of the 
Secretary; for our association, not unlike the 
enchanted carpet in the Arabian Nights, di- 


extracts from the article of Elizabeth Fry, | 
which we notice in the last number but one. | 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture. 
This valuable and beautiful periodical is 
a selection of the choicest productions of | 


. ~ ° } 
English authors from the earliest to the pres-| 


ent time, connected by a critical and bio- | 


graphical history. Published by Gould, Ken-| 
dall & Lincoln. 








NEWS OF 


| 
| 
THE WEEK. | 
| 


Thomas Carpente ed 95 years, one of the 
* old Jersey Blues,’ di n Gloucester county, Ws Bes 
on the 7th cf July. His family arrived in this coun- | 
try with William Penn. Sickness prevails to a 
great extent in Baltimore at present. It is mainly 
from diseased bowels, and of great severity. ——-| 
Rev- A. A. Phelps, one of the editors of the Na-| 
tional Era, and long known as an able Anti-Slavery 
agitator, died at the residence of Rev. E. D. Moore, 
in Roxbury, Thursday evening. The Baltimore | 
city whig "convention have unanimously declared 
General Taylor already nominated for the presiden- | 
cy, and entitled to the support of every true whig 
in the land. A man has been arrested in New| 
Orleans charged with shooting his wife and child, | 
He says he did'nt mean to, and his wife appeared | 
as his advocate. The relief afforded by the Odd | 
Fellows within one year was over $200,000! 
The health of the city, says the New-Orleans Delta, 
still continues to be remarkably good. The 





























DIED, 

In South Abington, on the 14th instant, Mary 
Ripley, wife of H. H. Brigham, and eldest daugh- 
ter of Capt. John Corthell, aged 29 years. 


The tidings move, from noon till early morn; 

A daughter, sister, wife and mother gone, 
Beloved and dear; 

Her life a bland and gentle lustre shed 

Of truth and goodness, uniformly spread 
Around her sphere. 


She lived a Christian, constant, lovely seen; 

Through joys or trials, humble and serene, 
She looked above. 

Thy memory, Mary, lives in many a heart; 

Thy monument is fixed, and makes a part 
In breasts of love. 


So as thy life, thy death was calm and peace; 
Thy lamp of faith was on its bright increase, 
While nature failed; 
Thy look divine, w.th thy last utterance said, 
‘Heaven! Heaven! jileaven !’—from earth thy 
spirit fled, 
By angels hailed. 


Lamented, mourned—thy place, so vacant now, 

Brings grief afresh; but here we humbly bow— 
God’s will be done! 

Thy goodness, Mary, speaks to friends below: 

Bright seraphs smiled to place upon thy brow 
A beauteous crown. 


In Rockport, July 5, Arethusa, only child of 

‘si 44 

John R. and Lucy ‘Thurston, aged 2 years and 3 

months. / 

As the fair blossom born in spring, nipped by un- 
timely frost, . a 

That handsome flower has faded away, and all its 

beauty ! ; = 7 

But it will rise to meet again, with angels in the 


ost; 





tar of the improvement that is made by the ‘ : . : est ‘6 in Michigan this year is no failure. ; 

a xg y | by an eminent clergymen, the deserved favo-| lates at times to dimensions ample to embrace | wheat crop im | - ncbiggg PE am 7 — skies, 

"soners, in acquiring some useful know-| ° : - — leh: ience, and *2 sheinie The Detroit Free ress thinks the aggregate | Where all is joy, and ail is love, and beauty never 

lee th h thi rite of his own denomination, and much re-| this large audience, and then again shrinks, | gurplas of the whole State will equal that of last | a 

‘age throu is means, : é ‘ : . . : vor Th shels “letcher | ales. 

0 8 spected by allothers. This public profession | if need be, to the narrow space occupied by its | year—over yn bushels. . Fi ae 4 ——— See 
ur ci ? ? ‘recting | ‘ ° . . . . . Tebster is to deliver the anniversary discourse be- | ——————————"__ J : 

1 dial L phere he - avs a a of interest in our cause, was followed by oth- Secretary. At this meeting, on motion of babe the New Y or! American Institute in October. | meng 0 

adk { ing > extensive os P . . S . lg ¥ ey’ wllection at Taunto 24 O08: a frie Saugus, $5; 

itiona wing to the extensive ulldings the Treasurer, still another impediment was The three persons recently arrested at Spring- Collection at Taunton, $4 08; a friend, Saug g5; a 


er manifestations of it. He became a mana- 


' the Lunatie Asylum, on Blackwell’s| 
land, to accommodate the better classifica- 


on of the inmates. 


Subsequently, yielding to | 


ger of cur society. 
| the call of the University at Providence, he 


thrown in the way of printing the report, in 


pursuance of the original resolution. At the 


' 


field, and confined in Hartford jail, for picking | 
pockets, and robbing Mrs. Sigourney of jewelry, 
have made their escape.——Five children were | 
killed ata school-house in Pittsburgh, by a large 








friend, Rockport, 50c; A lady, do. 2 25; Prof. T. C. Up- 
ham, Brunswick, Me., $5. 


Mr ee ee 


NOTICE, 





Twe vaewfere: end eheneiee tebe eft Boston and became the President of that | business meeting of the soviety, May 25th, on ‘ dining hill Mr. J. W. Lon PT. K. TAYLOR xt ily inform the 
) , r la ef > sive ( s . > . és ‘ , st » fro: PF, g iw Lil. Mr. J. . 4 £> Ih i \ 1 Uhm Woul espectiniy 3 7 - C 
hee ye : aan ‘tant seat of learning. His lubors were | the day preceding the anniversary, I made | Stope rom an adjoining ke * Whe i} the Dis that he still continues to attend to the treatment 

ive been erected for the increasing number important sea earning. @ FEDUES Were | ™ | editor of a Southern paper, asks, ‘When will the ~ rungs, Liver, Stomeck 
f : not restrained to academic duties. By his still another ineffectual attempt to have this | editor of the Louisville Journal learn to t 1 the | ond Chronic Derangements of every kind, according to the 
‘ paupers that burden the city. td caus patted ae gf pay agp a € the | truth? Io which Prentice replies, ‘'Uhere is no metic aud Botanic systems of practice at his, oflice, 
pen, and the wide influence of his remarkable report appear among the transactions of the ,] -e Long!” Silliman’s | . HANOVER STREET, (up stairs,) BOSTON. | His 


New, and. commodious buildings are also 


doubt but I shall tell it bef 





some respects 8 


j . ‘. ve Th _ - “ oe 2 : 4 pi, 3 . t at x ‘hronic diseases in 
) be erected for the nine hundred children character, he was felt ad dae! pane fields of labor } he Fn, aie eee inlowed by = repaiution, Journal informs us that the great comet of 1550 apt tive ts = ; F ulthough a 4 snowledged by he 
eh y 1 on motion of Mr. Nathaniel Willis, @ near medical faculty generally, to be highly useful, yet they 


in all parts of the country. His interest in 


‘at occupy what is called the ‘ Nursery,’ on sae 
the cause of Prison Discipline was constant, 


‘ackwell’s Island. The new buildings are 


connection of the Secretary, as follows :— |, 





will be again visible in 1848. 
has recently been raised by s 
of Providence, for the purchase of 42 pews, 


The sum of $8000 
bseription in ¢! ty 


con- 


Ith thus fur been 
) cases treated by Dr. 
ths have 


‘ i 
ry successful. Out of about 
! ) . it¢ 


12 
ten Get 
as to bring 
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b be . : and in 1848 he was chosen President of our Voted, That it is not expedient to discuss the | taining room for 206, in Grace Church, and to be). 6 to his knowledge. Terms so modernte 
-on Randall’s Island, some distance be- “ga iy ot a ; | subject at the annual meeting. ne —The whole amount of th 1! the 1 of the poorest. 
AY ' . mm ; society. acing h at its head, we just- |! _ , : - eo Tze Reatinn , » +} nd eu MADE FOR ADVICE 
id Blackwell 4. These children, you society An placing nim » iG, J “ [To be continued.] prod ts of the United States is about one thous —_ ‘ Electri applied to patients at any time 
iow, are rph un Wy death of abandonment ly honored one of our earliest and most dis- millions of dollars.——Joha Quincy Adams hoids noes 6. We P.M 10. RRAMINA 
» afC OF ams, by ea or avpando vrty | . » . . pom - . , at he ) ( unde jre origina! dationt«e who wish can have a MESMERIC EXAMINA- 
hostly ¢ ; tinguished friends. He was in the chair on! Stare Prison. There are now 235 pris- | his estate in the town ol Quincy, under the orig eee ee een ee Clairvoyant. Sueh ex- 
Uy from the latter cause. So you per- 1 | j | Indian od; th Id parchment de etthedl ott ; 1 only be riven between the hours 
. 7 > ¢ Th rcory + ave ferre: ‘TS i » See > Iris j i ‘j ‘ss 3 q ° 4 : afer },! itle. —__. | AMIMations, howe’ ry non ve given a " 2 
something. is being done for the ‘ Per- the anniversary to which I have referred. oners in the State Prison in this city, says the | 1. head mark, being the only visite title. —— | aminations, rover and half past 2 and half past 4 P. M. 
: 5 S : . es : lo ht . save . . 2eti | “athe athew de- De isfe lis attended to by day or night, in the 
thine © s sense of the stice that had been done Charlestown . ra, which exceeds the av-| Ata recent meeting in Cork, Father Ma Professional calls attended t¢ yy 
oe ( lasses.? His sense of the ee that h ad d i la le stown <Auror 1, vhich ' fej dlerod th ‘ staat individual teeto aller had be-| city or vicinity. Office, No. 3, Hanover Street. Resi. 
had . > 2 . eS ge me ade P ns ores avade al aaua® waa ne — 20. s ' oe “= me = ace. BR Nashua Street. 
}: . & portion of the vast sums expend. | to the St ntlemen of Philade Iphia, no —% ‘bas of some ane pos by enous a0 ’ - come a victim to either famine or pestilen —— . Mi ~ : Docent Medicines for sale; also Magnetic 
in alleviation could be devoted to preven- As the most authentic expression of his opin- | uncommon to have so large a number at this | Money is plenty in New-York, but commands a fair} , | Ger tones an 
: . ip . ; : ‘ i. . ce Jan. 6, 1847. 
Yours, OEG. jiens on that occasion—influencing as they | time of the year. — | 
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From the Christian Citizen. 


PROTHER LEAGUERS. 


Aid ed to the Members of -‘ the League of 
versal Brotherhood,’ in America. 


BY H. G. ADAMS. 


Brother leaguers! though the waters 
Of the wide Atlantic roll 

¢)l between us, we are with ye— 
We are with ye—heart and soul; 

And we send this greeting to ye— 
Send it by a trusty friend— 

Tried and trusty—firm and faithful— 


Ever looking to the end. 


Brother leaguer ! though the billows 
Foam and chafe and roll between, 
Yet our spirits have communion, 
As though nought did intervene. 
Stretch your hands across the ocean, — 
We will give ye hand for hand: 
Link by link the chain is growing 
That shall circle every land 


Brother leaguers! onward marching— 
Marching with your phalanx strong, 

Not for rapine, not for bloodshed, 
Not for violence and wrong: 

Faint not, fear not; be ye steadfast: 
Never weary, never flag; 

There is certain conquest for ye, 
Though the time may seem to lag. 

Brother leaguers! ye are banded— 
Banded in a righteous cause: 

There’s no spot upon your banners; 
Yours are truly ‘ holy wars.’ 

Leagues for war,and leagues for commerce, 
Are, and through all time have been, 

But a league to make men brothers, 
Ne’er before the world hath seen. 


Brother leaguers! we are growing, 
Like ye, stronger every day; 
Prejudices melt and vanish, 
Old delusions pass away: 
We look for the ‘ good time coming,’ 
Aud we strive to bring it near; 
For it is not for looking merely, 
Nor for wishing, it will be here. 


Brother leaguers! earnest-hearted 
Laborers among ye stand, 

And their voices are like trumpets, 
Going forth to every land. 

What say they? ‘Release the bon.’man— 
Let the fettered one go free! 

Rest the weary—lift the fallen— 
Feed the hungry!” 80 say we. 


Brother leaguers! creed or colors 
Unto us no difference make— 
Soft or hard, or white or sable, 
We the out-stretched hand will take; 
And in every human creature, 
Abject, fallen though he be, 
We can see a man—a brother,— 
Love and pity: so can ye. 


3rother leaghers! Brother leaguers! 
Each for each, and all for all, 
Let us strivesand let us labor, 
Scorning nought, however small, 
That shall calm one angry feeling, 
That shall bid one sorrow cease; 
So, by little and by little, 
We may gain the world to PEACE. 





TO SLEEP. 
After a night's incarceration in prison. 
BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
Tuov art no fawning sycophant, sweet Sleep! 
That turn’st away if Fortune rudely frown, 
Leaving the stricken one alone to weep, 
And mourn his former opulent renown: 
O, no! but here—even to this desolate place— 
Thou com’st as *t were a palace trimm’d with 
gold; 
Its gorgeous pageants dazzling to behold: 
No prison walls nor bolts can thee affright— 
Where dwelleth Innocence, there thou art found! 
How pleasant, how sincere wast thou last night! 
What blissful dreams my morning slumber crown- 
ed. 
Health-giving Sleep! than mine a nobler verse 
Must to the world thy matchless worth rehearse. 
GLORY 'TO GOD ALONE. 


BY MADAME GUION,. 


Ou Lovep! but not enough, though dearer far 


Than self and its most loved enjoyments are ; 


None daly loves thee, but who, nobly free 
From sensual objects, finds his atu in thee 


Glory of God! thou stranger here below, 
Whom man nor knows, nor feels a wish to know; 
Our faith and reason are both shocked to find 


Mian in the post of honor, thee behind. 


My soul! rest happy in thy low estate, 


Nor hope nor wish to be esteemed or great 
lo take the impression of a Will Divine, 
it thy glory, and those riches thine. 
s him righteous in his just decrees, 
i what he loves, and let his pleasures please ; 
} PAILY; from the tonch of n recede 
ren ‘Thou hast crowned 
deed. 


. | Beholds thy cruelty—he hears his ery. 
him, and he reigns in-| He was designed thy servant and thy drudge; 


' Bat know, that his Creator is thy Judge 





PEACE DIEPARIIMEN. 


ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TO MEN. 


Tue Exrense or War.—Give me the 
money that has been paid in war, and I will 
purchase every foot of land upon the globe; 
will clothe every man, woman, and child in 
an attire that kings and queens would be 
proud of; I will build a school-house upon 
every hill-side and in every valley over the 
whole habited earth; I will build an academy 
in every town, and endow it; a college in 
every State, and fill it with professors; | will 
crown every hill with a church consecrated to 
the promulgation of the gospel of peace; I 
will support in its pulpit an able teacher of 
righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morn- 
ing, the chime on one hill shall answer to the 
chime on another, round the earth’s broad 
circumference,and the voice of prayer and the 
song of praise should ascend like an univer- 


sal holocaust to heaven.—Stebbing. 





War Weapons. The followiug account 
of the amount of shell castings furnished per 
order by the city of St. Louis, Mo., to carry 
on the war with Mexico is fearful to contem- 
plate. 420 tons of shells and bombs made by 
one city for the destruction of life! The 
thought is horrible. The St. Louis Era says 
that this quantity of war ammunition was 
made at various foundries in that city, under 
orders of the United States Arsenal, and the 
same paper makes a sketch of what was do- 
ing at one particular foundry as follows:— 


At the foundry they were casting 24 and 12 
pound shells—or shells intended to be dis- 
charged from 24 and 12 pounders, though the 
actual weight was only a little over 6 and 8 
pounds, 

‘The true diameter, or that required, is, for 
24 pound shells, 5-68 inches, and the weight 
16,22 pounds. Slight variations are allowed 
from these weights and sizes, though none 
are received which will not pass through one 
ring of a certain size, and which will have to 
pass through another ring a trifle smaller. 

A porton of the shells included in the order 
now being executed at this establishment, are 
called spherical case shells, and, though of 
the 24 pound size, weigh only 11-86 pounds. 
They are only 55 inch., while the ‘ common’ 
shells are 85 inch. thick. And the whole 
quantity turned out in this city, since the war 
began, exceeds 420 tons. 





TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


‘I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Tho’ graced with BK by tad and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’—Uowper. 


Guide in Buying a Horse. 
A Correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, 
contrary to old maxims, undertakes to judge 





the character of horses by their outward ap- 
pearances, and offers the following sugges- 
tions, as the result of his close observation | 
and long experience: 

If the color be light sorrel or chestnut, his 
feet, legs and face white, these are marks of 
kindness. 


If he is broad and full between the eyes, 





he may be depended on as a horse of good 
sense, and capable of being trained to any | 
thing. 

As respects such vetrer Mi more kindly 
you treat them, the better will de treated 
in return, Nor will a horse of that descrip- 
tion stand the whip if well fed. 

If you want a safe horse, avoid one that 
is dish-faced; he may be so far gentle as not 
to scare, but he will have too much go ahead 
in him to be safe for everybody. 





If you want a fool, but a horse of great 
bottom, get a deep bay with not a white hair 
about him; if his face is a little dished, so 
much the worse. 


Let no man ride such a horse who is not | 
an adept in riding—they are always tricky 
and unsafe. 

If you want a horse that will never give 
A 
black horse cannot stand heat, nor a white 


out, never buy a large overgrown one. 


one cold. 

If you want a gentle horse, get one with 
more or less white about him—the more the 
better. 

A spotted one is preferable. Many sup- 
pose that the parti-colored horses belonging 


to circusses, shows, &c., are selected for 
their oddity. 

But the selection thus made is on account 
of great docility and gentleness. 
A man of kifdness to his beast is kind, 
Sut brutal actions show a brutal mind: 


temember—He, who made thee, made the brute; 





Vho gave thee speech and reason, form’d him 
mute. 


He can’t complain—but God’s ll-seeing eve 
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The Lost Children. 

I have a story to tell of a little girl, perhaps 
six or seven years of age, and of her brother 
notso old, who in early summer, went a berry- 
ing, and slept in the woods, (into which they 
had strayed,) two or three nights, because 
they could not find their way home. I assist- 
ed in finding these children, and reme mber 
well some of the circumstances. 


The mother, in the dusk of the evening, as 
the time had more than come for her little 
ones to return, went into the door, and called 
their names. But 
She then went out a little distance and called 
again; but in vain. She at length went forth | 
much farther. Still they were not to be found. 
The sad news was circulated among the neigh- 


10 answer was heard.— 


bors, and a more extended search was made, 
but without success. 


The next day, a large number went in 
pursuit of the lost ones, and through the night 
the search was continued. Wells, sloughs, 
ponds, and all places of danger were exam- 
ined. But they were not there. ‘The Sab- 
bath came. But no tidings of the children 
yet. Atléngth, the bells of several neighbor- 
ing towns also rung out the alarm, and soon 





men were seen in all directions, hastening | 
towards the home of those children. ‘Their 
parents had spent two sleepless nights, and 
their hearts were wrung with anxiety and an- 
guish. Where can they be? Dear little things, 
if they are alive, how much they must have 
suffered ! 





The hundreds of men who had collected, | 
were marshalled in a line reaching a long! 
distance, all deeply interested, and none more | 
so than the parish pastor. Every thing being | 
properly arranged, at a given signal, we all | 
started off together towards a large forest, | 
that was entered some half a mile from pi 


house. We received strict orders not to give | 
a false alarm, and each to keep so near his | 
right and left hand man, as to see every thing} 
between, and to make thorough search. On| 
Listen | 
| 


we went, and as silently as possible. 
It swells 
louder and Jouder on the breeze, It comes 

' 
return to the| 


a cry is faintly heard on the left. 


distinct: ‘ They are found, 
house!’ The woods rung at length, with such | 
shouts. .What running, and inquiring, and 
rejoicing were then witnessed! “ 

At the house two lines were formed, and, 
all had the privilege of gazing on the found. | 
They looked sorrow-stricken, their clothes 
But they were | 
found—had experienced no essential harm, | 
It pro- 


torn, and bodies lacerated. 


and were restored to fond embraces, 





duced much tearful joy to see those parents | 
clasp their loved ones to their bosoms, with | 
weeping eyes, and hearts beating strongly | 
with emotions of gratitude. 

It appeared that they had inconsiderately | 
wandered some distance from home, in search | 
of berries, and as it grew dark, they became | 
bewildered, went wrong, were alarmed—| 


frightened, and afraid to make a noise, s0| 
that when they heard voices calling for them, 
they dared not answer; and when they heard | 


the foetsteps of persons in search of them, as 





they sometimes did, they cautiously avoided | 
in some way, being discovered. The first! 
thing found belonging to them, was, I believe, | 
the berry basket. Soon a rustling among the | 
leaves was heard, and one of them was seen | 
running from their hiding place; then the oth- 

er started off. ‘To repeat the expression used 
on the oceasion, by one that discovered them, 


While lost | 


and leaves as they 


‘They run like wild partridges.’ 
they lived on such berries 


found in their wanderings, and slept in some 


| 


clump of bushes, or beside some log or rock 
Poor children! they could not have long lived 


so; if they had not been found, they must 





have perished. But a kind providence watch- | 
ed over them. ‘They were found and saved. 





| 
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SOCIETY FOR AIDING DISCHARGED | 
CONVICTS. 
GENERAL AGENT. 
| R. AUGUSTINE C. TAFT, State Agent for aidin 
Dischar 


ged Convicts, is sole Agent of this Society 


moat 





VALUABLE BOOKS, 
OR sale, constantly, at the Office of the Pris- 
oner’s Friend, a general assortment of Publi- 
cations, of the cheracter of the following specified 
ones, viz:— 

WORKS PUBLISHED BY FOWLER & WELLS, N. ¥ 

*Education. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 50 

* PhrenologyProved, Iustrated and Applied. 
34th edition, enlarged. By O.S. Fowler. 
Containing over 500 pages 12 me. Lllus- 
trated by upwards of 40 engravings. A 
PRACTICAL standard work on the sci- 
ence, ; 1 

Memory and Intellectual Improvement.— 
New edition, greatly enlarged and im- . 
proved. By O. 8. Fowler. Applied to 
self-education and juvenile instruction. 
Illustrated by engravings. An invaluable 
work for the young. pp. 230, 12 mo. 

*Religion, Natural and Revealed: or the Mo- 
ral Bearings of Phrenology, compared 
with those enjoined in the scriptures. By 
O. S. Fowler. 

Love and Parentage: applied to the im- 
provement of offspring. By O. S. Fowler. 
Of which more than ten thousand copies 
have been sold within six months. 

Amativeness: or the evils and remedies of 
excessive and perverted sexuality, includ- 
ing warnings and advice to the married and 
single; being a supplemenl to Love and 
Parentage. 

Matrimony: by O. 8S. Fowler: or Phrenolo- 
gy and Physiology applied to the selec- 
tion of congenial companions for life—of 
of which more than thirty thousand copies 
have been sold in the United States, be- 
sides having been re-published in England, 

Synopsis of Phrenology and Physiology. By 
L. N. Fowler. Comprising a condensed 
description of the functions of the body 
and mind; also thé additional discoveries 
made by the aid of Magnetism ard Neu- 
rology. Illustrated. 

Marriage: or the principles of Phrenology 
and Physiology applied to Man’s social 
relations, together with ap analysis of the 
domestic feelings. By L. N. Fowler. 

Phrenological Guide: designed for students 
of their own characters. Most of the or- 
gans are illustrated with twe engrayings, 
showing each organ, large and small. A 
good thing for beginners. 12 

Phrenology and Physiology: applied to tem- 
perance, or the laws of life and health; 
of which upwards of twenty thousand 
have been sold. No one should be with- 
out it. * 6 

Tight Lacing: or the evils of compressing 
the organs of animal life, and thereby en- 
feebling the vital functions. This work 
has also had an extensive sale. 

Synopsis of Phrenology: designed for the 
use of practical Phrenologists. 

Teeth, their disase and treatment. By John 
Burdell. 12 

Physiology for schools and families. By Mrs. 
Fowler. 

Self-Culture and perfection of Character, by 
O. 8. Fowler. 75 

Chemistry, and its application to Physiology, 
Agriculture and Commerce. By Prof. Li- 


00 


50 


25 


12 


25 


oo ®& 


ebig. 20 
Physiology, animal and Mental. By O. 8. 

Fowler. 50 
Hereditary Descent, its laws and Facts. 50 
A Sober and Temperate Life. By Lewis 

Cornaro. 25 
Woman, her Education and Influence. By 

Mrs. Hugo Reid. 40 


ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Liberty Cap. By Eliza L. Follen 6 
American Chattelise:! Humanity. By Jona- 
than Walker. 


Narrative of Frederick Douglass. 2 
Slavery. By Wm. E. Channing. 2 
Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 


By Samuel Brooks. 12 
Narrative of Jonathan Walker. 37 
Anti-Slavery Melodies. 30 
Narrative of Wm. W. Brown, a fugitive 

slave, just published. 25 


Papers on the Slave Power. By J. G. Pal- 
frey. 12 
Facts for the People, showing the relations 
of the U. S. Government to Slavery, em- 
bracing a History of the Mexican War. 
Compiled from official and other authen- 


tic documents. By Loring Moody. . 19 
A Picture of Slavery, for youth. By Jona. 
Walker. 6 
PEACE 
| Manual of Peace. By Prof. T. C. Upham. 31 
True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles 
Sumner of Boston. 20 
Reign of Peace. By A. G. Comings. 15 
*Book of Peace. By Rev Mr. Beckwith. 1 00 
Principles of Peace. By ‘Thomas Hancock. 20 
Christian Non-Resistance. By Adin Ballou. 37 
Dymond on War. 20 
*A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright. 37 
*Law of Kindness. By Rev. H. W. Mont- 
gomery. 50 
WORKS OF LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
*Letters from New-York. First and Second 
Series. 75 
*Fact and Fiction. 75 
*F lowers for Children. 37 
*History of Women. 1 00 
*Biograplues of Good Wives, 62 
WORKS OF COMBE, 
*Principles of Physiology. 75 
| *The Constitution of Man. 50 
*Phrenology. 50 
*Digestion and Dietetics. 50 
WORKS OF PROF. UPHAM. 
*Religious Maxims. 87 
*Life of Faith, 1 00; *Interior Life. 1 60 
*Manual of Peace. 7 
WATER CURE. 
Facts in Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 19 
The Practice of the Water Cure. By Drs. 
Wilson and Gully. 25 
Handbook of Hydropathy. By Joel Shew. 87 
The Philosophy of the Water Cure. By 
John Balbirnie. Y 25 
Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men. 20 
Phrenology for schools and families. By L. 
N. Fowler. 
Fascination, or the Power of Charming. By 
Ottlice N 10 Spring-st _ Regul r offiice hours from 11 to Joho B. Newman, M. D. 40 
—. pi p bag ae — + poner gear : ne The Water Cure Manual. By Joe! Shew 50 
other | ies With the agent, are requested to call as 
above 





WALTER CHANNING President 
Poston Macrh 13, 1947 


jC The above works can all be sent by mail; 
but the covers of these thus marked (*) must be 
removed, to be thus sent Aug. 4. 


6 
A Picture of Slavery. By Jonathan Walker. 6 
; 
5 





A. P. KLINE, 
Collector and Real Estate Broker, 
28 Sudbury-st., near Court, 


Wit attend to collecting, baying and selling 

Houses and Real Estate of all kinds. Also, 
rents and bills of all ktnds collected at short notice 
Also, mortgages negotiated. All business connected 
with real estate and collecting debts will be prompt- 
ly attended to, 

Rerers ro—J. F. Moore, Esq., Messrs. Rich. 
ardson & Hinds, or at this office. 

N uy 19. 


a 


. 
k 
4 





FARWELL & CO. 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston. 
Their facilities are such as to enable them to de 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than it can be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston. 
Remember the number. 
J.E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
Dec. 9, 1846. 





NEW ENGLAND — 
SECOND HAND 


CLOTHING STORE, 


Union-street, - - BOSTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT 
Keeps constantly on hand a good assortm ut of 
NEW AND SECOND HAND CLOTHING. 
Bt” Goods of all kinds taken in exchar ze fo 
New Clothing, such as Old Clothes, W. I. ¢ oods, 
Watches, Boots and Shoes, &c. 
*.* Cash advanced on all kinds of Goods, frvin $1 
upto $100 


56 





MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or NorroLtk AVENUE, 

(Rear of 185 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 

3 Entrance to Ladies’ Rooms, No.j16 Prov- 

ince House Court. 





DRS. J. § BENJ. F. ABBOTT’S | 
BOTANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 
DISPENSARY, 

No. 140 Hanoversestreet, 


FINHE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic 

store in New-England, having been established 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- 
ly we have greatly enlarged our store, and increased 
our stock of Medicines, Books, &c., and are now 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and Thomp- 
sonian Medicines and Books, on the most favorable 
termes. 

Physicians and dealers can be supplied by us 
with all kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- 
cines, &c., at the lowest wholesale price. 

N. B. Patients attended, as usual, in the city and 
vicinity. 

January 13. tf 


GRANDIN & DUDLEY, 

Surgeon Dentists, 
238 Washington-Sl.,—Corner Central Court, 
BOSTON. 


HE undersigned respectfully announces to his friends 

and the public, that he has entered into a copartuer- 
ship in DENTISTRY with D. 8. GRANDIN, M. D., well 
known in Philadelphia and New York, as a distinguished 
OPERATOR, and also throughout New England, es the 
Inventor of severai important improvements in Practical 
Deutistry and Dental lustruments. Dr. GRANDIN has 
the benefit of more than twenty years’ practice, and un- 
derstands perfectly every branch of the profession. All 
who extend tous their patronage will find our charges 
LOWER than those at any other Establishment in the city, 
where work is done in any where néar the style and quality 
of our, 

TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN! 
A. 8. DUDLEY. 





Extract of a letter from Dr. F. 8. Fitch, of Philadelphia, 
author of a large work On Dental Surgery, to Eleazar 
Parmly, dated June, 1834. 

* Dr. Grandin operates very handsomely upon the teeth. 
He has plugged several for me to my great comfort and 
satisfaction. The Doctor's acquirements and personal 
good character must, | think, give him a very respectable 
standing as a scientific Surgeon Dentist. 

8. F. FITCH.’ 

From Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., formerly Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery at Dartmouth Cellege, N. H., and 
at present Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the 
Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘Lam acquainted with Dr. Grandin, and regard him as 4 
very skilful dentist, well qualified to operate in all the de- 
partments of the profession. Dr. G. manufectures and 
uses the porcelain teeth, and those too of superior quality, 
as I should judge from the tests to which I have seen them 
subjected. Ido not hesitate to recommmend Dr. Grandia 
to those who may wish to employ a good dentist. 

R. D. MUSSEY.’ 

From Parker Cleaviand, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy and Natural Philosophy at Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Me. 


‘I have seen the porcelain teeth manufactured by David 
S. Grandin, M. D., and froin their composition, as stated 
by him to me, and from the tests to which I have seen 
them subjected by Dr. G., | am disposed to consider them 
of superior quality, and not liable to be affected by any 
agents to which they may be exposed in the mouth. 
PARKER CLEAVLAND. 


JUST RECEIVED, 
And for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 
"Tun Water.Cure Manual, by Joel Shew,M. D. The 

above is just published, and is decidedly the most in- 
teresting practical work that has yet appeared upon the 
all-important subject of Hydropathy. Multitude of persons, 
by adopting the principles herein laid down, might be 
saved an immense amount of suffering, and noinconsidera 
ble expense. Buy, read and practice. Price 50 ets.—cam 


be sent by mail. ‘ June 30. 


PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
339 Washington-st. 


NSTRUCTION given in all branches essential to ® 
thorough and accomplished female education. 


LANGUAGES, 


In addition to the CLassics, the SPEAKING with fluency 
and correctness, of the Mopern LANGUAGES, will be taught 
by eminent European scholars, 


ORNAMENTAL BRANCHES. 


The various departments of Drawine, Fancy Nespi& 
work and PainTine, will receive particular attention; 
and the best professional instruction in Music will be pre 
vided, for pupils of the school, at reduced prices. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


As a means of activity and HEALTH, as well as ease of 
manners and gracetfulness of carriage, arrangements ‘have 
been made providing free access, daily, to a Gymnastic 
and Calisthenic Academy for Ladies, and also to an €=- 
celient school for Dancing, on Wednesday and Saturdsy 
at 20’clock. No extra charges except for Music. Hours 
from 9 A. M. till 2 P. M. Private. lessons at 3 P. 
Terms, references, &c. given at the school room. 

*. L. CAPEN. 


June 21. 


V. BADGER & CO, No 175 Tremont Street, opposite 
4 the Tremont House, manufacture and have coustantly 
for sale Bates’ Patent Chamber Shower Baths. 
Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all kinde— 
Britannia Ware of superior finish and latest fashion—fine 
Tin Ware, &c. Jan. 6, 1847 
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